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REV. FRANKLIN D. AYER, D. D. 
BY JOHN C. ORDWAY. 


The Ayer family. of English origin, came early to this 
country, and were among the first permanent settlers of 
Haverhill, Mass. The paternal ancestors of the subject 
of this sketch located in the westerly portion of the town- 
ship. The great- 


we 


grandfather occupied the farm, still in the 
possession of his descendants, situated on the banks of the 
Merrimack, about two miles up the river from the pr 


resent 
city. The grandfather, John Ayer, born in Haverhill, in 


1767, was an early settler of St. Johnsbury, Vt. He went 
there a young man in 1786, and spent his life on the farm 
which he cleared, and died in 1854, at the age of eighty- 
seven years. Nathan Ayer, the father, was born in St. 


Johnsbury, Vt., February 11, 1805, and his wife in West- 


s 
minster, Vt., in 1813. Both are still living, having passed 
their lives in St. Johnsbury and Newbury, Vt., Lowell, Mass., 


and Concord, N. H. 


FRANKLIN Deminc AYER, only son of Nathan and Phila 
Ann (Hallett) Ayer, was born in St. Johnsbury, December 
19, 1832. Asa prominent divine once said of another, he 
made no mistake in the choice of his ancestry; they were 
men of talent and influence, notable for their industry, 
ability, and good citizenship. 

“A Christ 


Patterns of every vir 


in race, 


every grace.”’ 
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Dr. Ayer’s early education was received in the public 
schools of his native town, long noted as a place of excep- 
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tional culture, and for the excellence of its educational 
advantages. In the fall of 1848, he entered Newbury (Vt.) 
Seminary, to prepare himself for college, from which insti- 
tution he graduated in July, 1852. He entered Dartmouth 
College in September of the same year, in a class of fifty- 
eight members. During his collegiate course he was a 
member of the Theological Society, Society of Inquiry, 
Delta Kappa Epsilon, United Fraternity.—assistant librarian 
of the latter for two years, and president of the same the 
senior fall term. Like many of the college students, he 
made use of the long vacations in teaching school, exhibit- 
ing in that pursuit an even and cheerful deportment, and 
displaying an acute understanding of human nature and 
the most desirable ways of approaching and _ interesting 
widely differing minds, that won for him marked success, 
and made his services eagerly sought for. 

Of his character as a college student, Hon. James W. 
Patterson, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, then 
professor of mathematics in that institution, says,—'t He was 
faithful and industrious in the discharge of every duty, an 
excellent scholar and conscientious Christian student in alt 
his relations. He had the respect and confidence of every 
member of the faculty, and was highly esteemed and greatly 
beloved by his classmates.” He graduated July 29, 1856, 
in a class of sixty, among whom were ex-Governor Pres- 
cott of New Hampshire, ex-Lieut.-Governor Hinckley of 
Vermont, Judge Caleb Blodgett of the superior court of 
Massachusetts, and many others who have since become 
distinguished in public life. He was class-day orator, and 
his address is remembered as a scholarly production of great 
merit. 

In the fall of the same year (1856), he entered the The- 
ological Seminary at Andover, Mass., for preparation for 
the ministry, a calling to which he had aspired from the 
first, manifesting here as in college the same diligence in 
study, earnestly striving for marked excellence in the dis- 
charge of every duty assigned him. He graduated with 
distinction, August 4, 1859; was ordained and installed 
pastor over the First Congregational Church in Milford, 
N. H., May 1, 1861, and continued in that relationship, to 
the great acceptance of the church and society, for nearly 
six and a half years, with a single interruption of a few 
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months, when he was in the service of the United States 
Christian Commission, in Gen. W. T. Sherman’s division 
of the army, during the civil war. In 1867, upon the resigna- 
tion of the venerable and revered Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, 
D. D., after a pastorate of forty-two years over the First 
Congregational Church in Concord, N. H., a committee from 
that society made choice of Dr. Ayer as his successor, 
which action was promptly and heartily ratified by the 
church. A call was at once extended, accepted, and after 
formal dismissal from the church in Milford, September 1, 
he was installed pastor of the church in Concord, Septem- 
ber 12, 1867, and still remains in the same position. 

The church and society over which he is now settled is 
one of the most noted in New Hampshire. It was organ- 
ized in 1730, with but nine members, and only thirty families 
in the then frontier settlement. Their first place of wor- 
ship was under the spreading branches of an oak tree, and 
their first church building a rude structure made of logs, 
serving the double purpose of a church and stockade or fort 
for defence against the Indians. 

Rev. Timothy Walker was its first settled pastor, and for 
a period of fifty-two years continued their religious instruc- 
tor and faithful and judicious counsellor in all matters, 
justly winning for himself the distinctive title of ** Father 
of the Town.” The beautiful and commodious Walker 
School building, erected upon the site of the old church, 
was named in his memory. The lineal descendants of Mr. 
Walker, of the fourth and fifth generations, still occupy the 
original parsonage, which is one of the most stately and 
imposing residences in Concord, and are prominent in the 
administration of the affairs of the church,—an instance 
probably without a parallel in the state. 

Rev. Israel Evans tollowed Mr. Walker with a pastorate 
of eight years, and was succeeded by Rev. Asa McFar- 
land, D. D., who served with great acceptance for twenty- 
seven years. Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, D. D., before men- 
tioned, was installed in 1825, and for a term of forty-two 
years sustained with rare ability the position so ably filled 
by his predecessors. 

The pastorate of Dr. Ayer has been no less marked by 
the same uniform harmony between the pastor and the 
society which has characterized this church from the be- 
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ginning. Generously endowed by nature with a genial 
and sunny disposition, accessible to the rich and poor 
alike, with a kind word for everybody, he quickly wins 
and retains the love of his parishioners, and the good will 
and esteem of all with whom he comes in daily contact. 
There is no formality in his greeting or reserve in conver- 
sation, yet there is ever the becoming dignity, attesting the 
consciousness of the responsibility of his calling. Always 
mingling freely with the people ot his charge, he impresses 
upon all the beauty of the Christian religion. Public- 
spirited in all matters pertaining to the welfare of the. 
people, ever alive to the interests of the community about 
him, he is energetic in the furtherance of all efforts made 
for the amelioration of humanity. He is a kind and gen- 
erous neighbor, a discreet and trusted friend. As a preach- 
er, he possesses many most enviable gifts, a well balanced, 
peculiarly symmetrical mind, a thorough knowledge of the 
duties of his calling, enriched with much experience, and is 
fluent in speech, graceful in diction, apt in illustration. 

In the pulpit he inclines to conservatism, rarely if ever 
discussing subjects in regard to which a difference of opin- 
ion might exist in the minds of his hearers, but seeks to 
impress upon them the value of right living, and to inspire 
holier thoughts. <A firm believer in the creed of his church, 
he is never charged with bigotry or narrow sectarianism, 
is never an extremist, never intrudes or wastes his time with 
pet ideas, but ever urges a pure life, a deeply religious 
faith, an implicit trust in God and His bounteous grace and 
love as the sure hope of salvation. His sermons abound 
in argument and persuasion, appealing to the reason rather 
than to the emotions, and are clothed with simple language 
that a child can understand. His daily life most fittingly 
and charmingly commends the precepts of his spiritual 
teachings. 

Among his many discourses published may be mentioned 
‘* Sources of Strength to the Church,” delivered before the 
General Association of New Hampshire in 1884; ‘* Service 
of Song in the Worship of God”; History of the First 
Church in Concord, and of the New Hampshire Bible 
Society ; also, Revised History and Manual of the First 
Church, published in 1888; ** Character in the Preacher” ; 


‘ 


Life and Work of Rev. W. R. Jewett ; ‘*The Clergy 
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and Churches of New Hampshire”; Historical Address, 
delivered at the 150th Anniversary of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Concord, besides many articles for the 
press. 

Honored by the church and society of which he is pastor, 
his services are held in the highest esteem by the denom- 
ination of which he is a loyal and devoted member in and 
beyond the confines of the state. He was elected secretary 
of the General Association of New Hampshire in 1871, 
which office he held until 1880; was elected a corporate 
member of the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions in 1881. He has been trustee of the New 
“4 impshire Home Missionary Society since 1868; of the 

._ H. Bible Society from 1875 to 1878, and secretary since 
t 8; of the Ministers and W iidowe Charitable Fund since 
1869; president of the N. H. Sunday School Association 
in 1886; moderator of the General Association of New 
Hampshire in 1887; is vice-president of the American 
Congregational Union. In the discharge of the duties 
attaching to these several offices he has acquired a very 
thorough and intimate knowledge of the needs of the 
churches, particularly the weaker ones, throughout the 
state, and his suggestions have been of inestimable value in 
that direction. He has held offices of trust in civil life: 
was trustee of the Concord City Library from 1873 to 1883 ; 
was appointed by the governor and council a trustee of the 
N. H. Asylum for the Insane in 1888, and re-appointed in 
ISQI. 

He has been twice abroad, the first time as a delegate 
from New Hampshire to the International Prison Congress, 
which convened in London, England, July 4, 1872 ; and, 
second, as a delegate from the National Council of Congre- 
gation il Churches of the United States, of which society he 
is a trustee, to the International Council, which held its first 
session in Landen; Fels 13-22, 1891, travelling somewhat 
extensively in Europe both times. The honorary degree 
of D. D. was conferred upon him by Dartmouth College in 
1597. 

Mr. Ayer was married at Concord, May 30, 1860, to 
Mary Esther, daughter of Hon. Moses and Caroline (Lord) 
Kittredge, of St. Johnsbury, and niece of Judge Jonathan 
Kittredge, late justice of the Court of Common Pleas of 
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New Hampshire. The twenty-fifth anniversary of their 
marriage was observed, May 30, 1885, by a large reception 
at the church parlors, embracing, besides parishioners and 
friends, the resident clergy of the city and many others. 
Felicitous addresses of the happiest character were made, 
and both Mr. Ayer and his wife were generously favored 
with beautiful and costly gifts. 

Mrs. Ayer died September 26, 1891, a greatly beloved 
companion and helpmate, a singularly devoted mother, a 
trusted and loving friend to all who shared her acquaintance. 

The children of Franklin and Mary Esther (Kittredge) 
Ayer are: Mary Gertrude and Florence. 

Dr. Ayer is completing the twenty-fifth year of his pas- 
torate, already the longest, with possibly one exception, in 
the city, and there are only five longer pastorates in the 
same denomination in the state. 

It is no exaggeration to say, that probably no five men 
have ever done more in their day and time to mould and 
shape the moral character of the town than the able and 
faithful pastors of this historic church. 


AN OCTOBER OUTING. 
BY A. M. R. CRESSY. 


The season is ended, the summer has gone, and from 
lake and mountain, from country quiet and roaring surf 
have departed the browned, invigorated ‘‘ birds of pas- 
sage,” to whom the sultry days of midsummer heat meant 
only delicious languor, whispering breezes, the scent of 
new mown hay, and the green expanse of a limitless world 
of beauty. September’s marvelous mildness has held 
many a lover spellbound by her charms, a willing captive 
to her lingering witcheries. But the edict has gone forth. 
October calls the wanderer back to the bits of narrowed 
beauty his city home furnishes—to the smooth-clipped 
lawns, the arched street vistas; to the closer contact, the 
competitions of action; to the opportunities, the brighten- 
ing vigor of keen intellects, and the strain of business in- 
terests ; to the manifold lessons of real life. 
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But though scattered leaves lie on your lawn, and the 
sunshine, slanting through the fading boughs of the elm, 
has a yellowness not all its own, do not think the “ melan- 
choly days” are here; not shiver with dread of the icy 
blasts and driving snows of winter’s near approach ; not be 
too sure that the country you have left is desolate and wind 
swept yet. 

Come with me an hour’s ride from our awakening city to 
the little town of Bradford, and see what cunning Nature 
holds in reserve for those who love and study her. Here 
she offers you an unlimited variety of beauty. Here are 
winding rivers, broad uplands, lush meadows, and fertile 
hill slopes. Bradford is sentinelled by hill ranges and dim- 
pled with green valleys. She adorns herself with lakes, 
small but exquisite in their gemlike brilliance, and with 
noble setting of beetling heights, or smiling farm lands. 
One never need fear satiety, for her views are as multiform 
as the shifting clouds, and offer tempting bits for the art- 
ist’s pencil. 

The vivid coloring and full greenness of June have waned 
a little. Over the 
tint underlying the green. The streams ripple as merrily, 
but the sweet breath of the violet and the faint fragrance 
of the brier rose no longer perfume the puffs of wind that 


fields lies an intangible haze—a golden 


ruffle their sparkling surfaces. Along the wayside the 
hardhack and frost flowers herald the advance of autumn, 
and everywhere in the plenitude of beauty waves the 
plume of national glory, the stately, bounteous golden rod. 
The trees still fling their pennons aloft with all their early 
grace and freedom, but on their fading freshness gleam 
vivid stains of decay— harbingers of the near days when the 
unequal conflict will be ended, and they will ‘trail their 
banners” on the ground, and the mournful rustling of their 
fallen leaves will be their own fitting requiem. 

But the hills stand, fair and softly rounded, yet. Ball 
Sunapee holds her globelike top in clear outline against the 
soft blue sky, and beyond, the Sunapee range stretches to 
the far northwest. Opposite rises old Kearsarge, a Pharos 
for many counties, whose Protean aspects bewilder the ad- 
miring traveller, but whose most beautiful view—so says our 
whilom Concord artist. Mrs. M. P. Cooper—is seen from 
the side of one of Bradford’s loveliest hills, called (alas for 
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the nomenclature of our unromantic ancestors!) Hog Hill. 
Cross the valley, where nestles the principal village of the 
town, to another beautiful hill—John Brown’s, so called 
from one of the early settlers of the town who owned miles 
of hill and dale, and who was the grandfather of ex-Gov. 
Brackett of Massachusetts, whose early life was spent here, 
and who returns each summer with keener zest for the 
beauty and restfulness of his native town. Ask him to take 
you tor aclimb up this hill. He can find you sheltered 
hollows lined with fragrant pine needles, where, with the 
mysterious sighing of the wind through the branches over 
your head, you may drink your fill of this autumnal glory. 
You may gaze to the west, where the Sunapee mountains 
raise their dark, irregular heads against a sky 


“Blown clear by Freedom’s northern wind,” 


or you may turn a little to your. right, where, but for the 
intervening trees, you might almost see the monument of 
native granite which Sutton’s favored son, Hon. Geo. A. 
Pillsbury, has just erected as his offering of respect to his 
native town, and his tribute of honor to his fellow-townsmen 
whose lives were a free gift to their country in her hour 
of peril, and whose services are so gracefully commemo- 
rated. 

In the village at your feet, by the side of a little mur- 
muring stream, rises another granite shaft, before which all 
Brad iford’ s children bow with loving memory of the gz allant 
Col. M.W. Tappan, who responde id quickly to the country ’s 
call for volunteers, and who led to the front New Hamp- 
shire’s first regiment. With him went Bradford’s pastor, 
Rev. S. G. Abbott, as chaplain, and her young lawyer, M. 
K. Hazelton, as paymaster of the First, and many a stal- 
wart tow nsman, as private, helped to fill the r anks of Col. 
Tappan’s segue nt. And over some of their graves, as 
over his, on each Decoration Day bend the whitening hairs 
and aging faces of their comrades in arms. 

Turn now to the south, where glint in the sunlight the 
waters of the exquisite little Lake Massasecum, which fitly 
shrines the memory of the old Indian of that name who 
refused to leave the home of his fathers, and lived and died 
on a rock by the shore of the lake. For his love of the 
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water, and by his request, the settlers pulled over a tree that 
grew by this rock, and laying his body in the cavity, re- 
placed the tree, which grows thrifty and tall, while the 
winds breathe a low dirge through its branches. An ad- 
mirable fishing ground, too, is this little blue lake. Bass 
and perch abound, and many a canny pickerel of satisfac- 
tory size has been lured from his hiding-place under the 
shadow of the lily-pads, and many a one has deluded the 
eager watcher at the other end of the line, by rushing about, 
carrying the bait hither and thither, cutting the water into 
ripples of diamond lustre, displaying his slim length and 
flashing sides in a tantalizing nearness, and then, when the 
fisherman is in a state of fatuous certainty —whisk! he 
breaks from the line, and, safe in his snug covert, laughs at 
the impotent wrath and eloquent apostrophe of the ‘“ other 
fellow.” 

On one of the upland ranges lies a broad plateau, ringed 
in by gently rising hills and shadowed by far blue moun- 
tains. Here is annually held the fair of the Bradford and 
Newbury Agricultural Association, a free exhibition of the 
various products of the two towns and their neighbors. No 
admission fee is charged, but that it is successful one would 
not doubt who saw the crowd of four thousand smiling peo- 
ple exchanging greetings, inspecting the noteworthy farm 
products, and patronizing the numerous games and amuse- 
ments on the grounds, and finally going home with de- 
pleted pockets but pleasant memories, with the conscious- 
ness of duty well done in their hearts, and the fiercest, red- 
dest kisses of the September sun and wind on their cheeks 
and noses. 

Not the least of Bradford's claim to distinction is the va- 
riety of her charming drives. Start where you may, go 


> 


where you will, you will find at every turn some new 
beauty. A glimpse of a silver shining river, a bit of 
meadow with velvet sward, a ledge of granite seamed with 


dainty clinging moss, a long lane through shady leafage 
specked with dancing sun points; or, best of all, a ride 
along the higher levels just at sunset, with the faintly tinted 
lakes settling into silence, the darkening trees vigilant and 
still, with now and then a rustle to quiet the sleepy birds 
who chirp ‘*‘ good night.” Near at hand, yet seemingly far 


D 


away, in the clear dusk of evening, rise the encircling moun- 
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tains, their tops just touched by the setting sun; and over 
all the brooding sky. 

October holds many rare days when beauty sits en- 
throned upon Bradford's swelling hills, and offers you the 
elixir of crisp, invigorating air, and the feast of grand, far- 
off views and dainty home pictures. Follow her beckon- 
ing finger, bow at her shrine, and be filled with delight ! 


Concord, October, 1891. 


RATTLESNAKE HILL. 
BY LAURA GARLAND CARR. 


The autumn winds have stripped the trees, 
Leaving the woodland gaunt and bare ; 
Only the oaks show dead brown leaves 
That rustle sadly in the breeze, 
And, shivering, cling in mild despair 
To the gnarled boughs as if to hide 
The crookedness that wounds their pride. 


The stirring masses on the ground 
Show random bits of tender green 
From sheltered fern, or mossy mound, 
Or low, brown stalk with leafage crowned, 
Or tips of vine from beds concealed ; 
And blood-red plums, with flavors rank, 
Bespatter every wayside bank. 


A chipmunk, speeding to his nest, 

His cheeks filled out with fall supplies, 
Stops short to view, with panting breast, 
The interlopers who molest 

The region where his treasure lies ; 
And far away a chick-a-dee 
Sends out his low, quick note of glee. 
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Well trodden paths in tangled maze 
That nowhere start and nowhere end, 
That turn and double on their ways, 
Cross, curve, then vanish while we gaze, 
Begile us through their lines to wend, 
Till that charmed height to memory flits 
Where Rip Van Winkle lost his wits. 


We break from the inthralling lead 

And strike straight out through brier and bush ; 
Though brambles cling, though roots impede, 
Though burry growths deck us with seed, 

Right on and up our way we push 
Till the last stepping-stone is past, 
And we are on the height at last. 


Ah, now look east! Ah, now look west! 
Vermont and Maine may here cross hands; 
And there—the Merrimack at rest 
In quiet beauty! That is best! 
A sunny stream, with sunny lands, 
Dear to the hearts that know its ways 
As cherished friend, as vanished days! 


Below we see man’s work that mars, 

And nature’s beauty serves to hide ; 
Piping and cordage spread their bars, 
Gray chip piles, earth breaks, jutting spars 

Disfigure all the eastern side ; 

And muffled sounds that jar and thrill 
Disturb the quiet of the hill. 


Now down, sheer down, o’er steps that shelve, 
Where crane-like things moan as they swing, 
Where goblin takes the place of elve, 
Where pulleys creak and workmen delve, 
And hammer blows on chisels ring,— 
Where man with each compelling art 
Tears out the ledge’s very heart. 
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Huge granite blocks in whose rough hold 
Lies hidden many a line of grace, 
In massive heaps are outlined bold, 
Or, in their caverns deep and cold, 
In stubborn strength still keep their place ; 
Some, yielding sullenly to fate, 
Propped on their brothers, lie in state. 


O Rattlesnake! Robbed, ravished, rent! 
In your own gritty ashes veiled, 
What wonder to your face is lent 
A savage look of discontent,— 
That bristling mein of one assailed! 
You have to bear—even in name 
A hint of far-off, tarnished fame. 





Concord, Nov. 12, 1891. 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE, WITH SOME OF 
THE EARLY LETTERS, OF THE LATE HON. 
JOHN KELLY OF EXETER, N. H. 


BY HIS NIECE, LAVINIA KELLY DAVIS. 


In looking over some of the papers belonging to my 
sainted mother, I came across a volume of manuscript let- 
ters written to her in 1812-13 by her brother, the late 
Hon. John Kelly of Exeter. I had not read them for 
many years, but on re-perusing them at this time it seemed to 
me that, for several reasons, they were worthy of being 
transcribed and published.* 


*(The letters referred to are too voluminous for presentation in full in these 
pages. A portion of them, sufficient to give a fair idea of their character and 
Style, are given below.—Ed. } 


NORTHWOOD, N. H., Feb. 15, 1812. 
My ‘Dear Sister, —AS we are at such a distance from each other that we cannot 
often converse together, and as opportunities of conveyance from here to Warner, 
or from there here, so seldom occur, I have determined to remedy these incon- 
veniences, as far as I am able, by writing to you as often as I please, and sending 
to you as offen as I can. 
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First, because those of his numerous friends, relatives 
and descendants, who still survive, may be glad to be thus 
reminded of one who was a power for good in his day, 
whose gifts of mind and whose scholarly attainments were 
of no common order, and whose manly, Christian character 
was stainless and without reproach. 

Secondly, because these letters, written in the early part 
of the present century, and without the expectation of their 
ever being seen except by the person addressed, are fair 
samples of a time when the works of Shakespeare, Milton, 
Pope, Dryden, Addison, and others of the early English 
writers were the mental aliment of the learned and reading 
classes, and served more or less to the students of those 
days as models of epistolary and general writing. 

Once more the deft mingling of amusement with instruc- 
tion, and the delicate hints as to style of conversation and 
deportment in society, are scarcely less applicable to the 
young lady of to-day than they were to the dear sister of 
‘** sweet sixteen,” to whom they were originally addressed. 
While the general reader may be interested to see how the 
apparent Addisonian style infused by my uncle’s quaint, 
genial humor (which, like that of Goldsmith, was as natural 
to him as the air of his native hills) becomes his own com- 
position and no mere imitation of another. 

And, finally, this sketch, brief and imperfect as it is, and 


I have so much vanity as to suppose that when you are not more pleasantly 
, 


engaged you will feel some inte 





n what relates to myself, and pay as much 


4 + + ‘ | + rat nm | } nla + Y 
attention to such ideas as I m¢ r col ration (if | should be for- 


tunate enough to have any ideas to offer) as you shall 























tl I y may deserve. 
When you have no visits to make or receive, you will have no objec- 
tion to hearing from me; and when you have no novels o ys to read, why 
ist for the sake of whiling away the time, you may be will low a dull 
letter. I have somewhere read of a traveller (Zeluco, I believe) who, to save the 
trouble of corresponding regularly with his friends, hired a bundle of letters to 
be written, and, giving them dates at prop ds, sent them regularly home 
4S an account of himself and his travels. I do not intend to follow his example 
in this respect (any more than in others) so far as it implied deceit, but I intend 


writing a bundle of letters, and sending them together when I have a safe oppor- 
tunity. 

Probably letters sewed together in the form of a pamphlet will not be quite so 
interesting as if doubled up in the usual form, but we ought not to judge of 
merit, you know, by the outside, unless, like Goldsmith’s Prince of Bonbobbin, 
the hero of the “ White Mouse with Green Eyes,” we have penetration enough to 
“tell the merit of a book by looking on the cover.” 

I shall spend such of my leisure hours in writing as bring with them an inclin- 
ation to write, and shall touch upon such subjects as readily occur to my mind. 
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only undertaken as a labor of love by one of the few kins- 
women who remember him in his prime, may serve as a 
tolerable portrait of the ‘Old School Gentleman”—a class 
now, unhappily, nearly extinct. Serene, courteous, digni- 
fied, unworldly, often deeply religious, more really cog- 
nizant of the life around him than his reserved, preoccupied 
manner would seem to indicate, and yet living so abstract- 
edly among his books and literary pursuits that he seemed, 
when recalled to every-day life and its duties, to step down 
from some impalpable height to execute labors which would 
appear more properly to belong to less ethereal, more 
practical natures. 

The subject of this sketch, born in Warner, N. H., March 
7, 1786, was the ninth of the fourteen children of the Rev. 
William and Lavinia (Bayley) Kelly. ‘* Parson Kelly,” 
as he was familiarly called after the fashion of the time, 
was the first settled minister in that town, having been or- 
dained in 1772, continuing his pastorate twenty-nine years, 
and dying suddenly, of apoplexy , May 18, 1813, at the age 
of sixty-nine. 

It may not be amiss here, in order to give an idea of the 
extremely primitive manner in which early settlements were 
made in central New Hampshire at that time, to quote the 
following statement, gleaned from some old town records: 
‘*Rev. William Kelly was settled as pastor here when there 


As | have never had the credit of loving labor, I shall not think of earning it by 
writing; for the moment writing becomes a task to me I shall leave it for rest. 
I would have you pursue the same course in reading, and I dare say you will 
never incur mama’s complaints for reading too much, unless you have some- 
thing more entertaining to read than what I shall afford you. 


Good night, J. KELLY. 


My ‘Dear Sister —Mr. Prentice, our minister, has been telling us to-day of the 
folly of sinners, and certainly he had a very comprehensive subject. Can any 
person be more foolish than one who supposes that there is no God? That 
chance created the earth and its inhabitants, the sun and its system? That our 
souls will perish with our bodies, and be no more forever? That we are not 
accountable for our actions, and that there is no future state of rewards and 
punishments? Yes, Hannah, there are many who are, if possible, more incon- 
sistent and more foolish than such an one. For there are many who, believing 
that there is a God, almighty in power, who will punish his enemies and reward 
his friends in eternity, live careless of his requirements, disobedient to his com- 
mands, and opposed to his goverament. 

If we do really believe that we are accountable creatures, and that we shall be 
called to account for the deeds done ‘n the body, we ought to be careful that 
our deeds are such as may be accounted for with joy and not with grief. If we 
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were only fifteen houses in town, and about as many glass 
windows.” The “ houses” were built of logs probably, and 
very small at that. The ‘* main road” was little more than 
a bridle-path, which led with striking impartiality over hills 
which were first settled, and through valleys which, by a 
kind of blind instinct, were avoided as being more subject 
to malarial and other fevers than the higher ground. 

Other families, mostly from Massachusetts, came soon to 
swell the list of inhabitants; and in such an isolated com- 
munity, where everything necessary to the support of life 
was gathered from the soil and wrought into food and cloth- 
ing by the unresting hands of men, women, and children, 
it was not strange, amid the grinding poverty, the ceaseless 
labors, and unavoidable exposyre and neglect, that the in- 
fants of the hamlet should die by scores yearly, and that 
even in the minister’s large family only five lived to reach 
mature years, and all the rest ** slipped away to God” be- 
fore the burdens which pressed so heavily on all the human 
lives around them should be dropped on their own too slen- 
der shoulders. 

John must have been rather a precocious child, as he 
began the study of Latin at seven, probably under the 
tutelage of his father, who was a graduate of Harvard; but 
it is known that he had, later, private tutors, one of whom 
was ‘Master John Ballard,” for many years a celebrated 


do really believe that he who made us, and will judge us, is everywhere present 
with us, we certainly ought to fear to offend him. If we do really believe that 
he is a holy, just, wise, and gracious God, we certainly ought to love him. If 
we do not love him, if we do not fear him, if we do not walk in the path of 
duty which he has pointed out to us, we have his own word for it that he is 
angry with us every day; and his anger is not a thing to be trifled with. The 
thunder of the Almighty could crush us into dust and send our souls to eternal 
woe. His friendship is of more worth than worlds, for it is life everlasting. 
Surely, then, they act a most foolish part who live regardless of his commands, 
fearless of his anger, and careless of his love 


Mav we live to know and fear him, 
rust and love him all our days, 

Then go dweil forever near him, 
See his tace and sing his praise 


Why a person should be ashamed to be religious I cannot conceive. In relig- 
ion there is nothing mean, nothing dishonorable, nothing that need to make its 
friends ashamed of it or of themselves. So far from this, one of the greatest 
men and one of the greatest scholars—I mean Saul of Tarsus, Paul the Apostle— 
found nothing else in which he ought to glory. “ God forbid,” said he, “ that 
I should glory save in the cross of Christ.”’ 
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teacher in the adjoining town of Hopkinton, who fitted 
him for college (Dartmouth), which he entered at four- 
teen, graduated at eighteen, studied law, and was admitted 
to the bar some three or four years afterwards. He settled 
first in Northwood of this state, where he married, early 
in 1817, Miss Susan Hilton, a handsome, stately-looking 
lady, a distant relative of pretty Martha Hilton, whose 
romantic history is given to the world in one of Long- 
fellow’s ‘* Tales of a Wayside Inn” (book first), under the 
heading of ‘* Lady Wentworth.” Mrs. Kelly was a most 
devoted wife and mother, and her death, a few years pre- 
vious to his own, was a blow from which her husband 
never quite recovered. 

As may be supposed from the character given above, 
the petty litigations and the merciless ** harrying” of the 
poor, unfortunate debtor, which was the principal business 
offered to the country practitioner in those days, were 
utterly distasteful to our young lawyer. And when he was 
called on by some one determined to ‘*take the law” ona 
belligerent or trespassing neighbor, he would say,—‘“ Now, 
Mr. So-and-so, this is a small matter, not worth spending 
your time and money over. Go home, and be reconciled 
to your neighbor. Even if you are the injured person, it 
is better to apologize than to litigate; and I ask nothing 
for my advice.” The would-be client opened his eyes at 


The real Christian, whatever his lot in life, keeps the best of company and has 
the best of friends. His conversation is with the Most High, and the king of 
kings is his friend. But religion is unfashionable! Indeed, and where shall we 
go to find the standard of fashion? Must we imitate those whose empty heads 
and hollow hearts are incapable of establishing principle or of acting upon those 
already established? Must we look up to those whose whole aim appears to be, 
and whose whole lives do, “ exalt the brute and sink the man” as standards of 
perfection? Must we follow their fashions? Must we appear in their ranks? 
Must we resign our own judgments because some others have none, or are so weak 
and wicked as to renounce it? No; let us act a nobler part. Let us imitate a 
nobler example, and we shall find ourselves in better company on earth, and 
preserve it forever. We shall follow a better fashion, which will not change 
with the summer, but last throughout eternity. 

Yours, ASS 


NORTHWOOD, March 14, 1813. 
‘Dear Hannab—lt is more than a year since I began this manuscript or vol- 
ume of letters, and laid it aside. But a writing fit returning, I shall resume my 
labors. For the last month I was pretty much engaged, as was the fashion, in 
political affairs. The rage of politics is somewhat abated, and I have time for 
other and more agreeable employments. I have always loved writing to friends. 
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this new form of legal advice and legal fee, but generally 
did as he was told. But, of course, this novel mode of 
conducting law business did not tend in the least to fill the 
traditional “coffers” of the young lawyer; and though 
Northwood appreciated its new townsman, sent him to the 
legislature, and gave him all the aid and comfort to be 
found in a small rural town, it soon became evident that 
something must be done to give his children better oppor- 
tunities for education, and some occupation for himself 
more suited to his taste and abilities. 

He could not have been unknown in Exeter, the larger 
town to which he removed in 1830, as he was appointed 
register of probate for the county of Rockingham in 1831, 
which office was resigned in 1842. He edited for nineteen 
years the Exeter News Letter, a well conducted, popular 
paper, in which, doubtless, many of his fugitive pieces, 
both prose and poetry, appeared without date or signature. 
He was representative from Exeter in 1845, councillor in 
1846 and 1847, treasurer of Phillips Exeter Academy for 
thirteen years, trustee of Dartmouth College for as many 
more years, pension agent U. S. in 1844, delegate to Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1850. He was an original member 


It is next best to conversing with them, and at present I have few correspond- 
ents. Of course, 1 expect abundant leisure to write to you, but I shall write at 
leisure and without method or connection. bl 

Some days ago I saw a Clark from Warner, who gave me some account of 
their town-meeting, and that Mr. Chase had become so popular in town as to be 
elected one of the selectmen, a high and distinguished honor. He also informed 
me that some of the volunteers from Warner had been forced into the service, 
and carried under guard to Concord,—a very good sermon on the Democratic 
text of “ Liberty and Equality.” 1 should think Uncle Chase would abate some- 
thing of the warmth of his Democracy when his adopted children are thus car- 
ried from him by the strong arm of abused power. If the people of Warner do 
not awake from their lethargy when the liberties of their inhabitants are thus 
grossly invaded, they may well be considered as sleeping the sleep of political 
death, and worthy of the slavery to which they so tamely submit. 





April 17, 1813. 

My Dear H.,—\ think it probable that in the course of your reading you may 
have come across a profound remark of this kind: “ Beauty is a fading flower.” 
Novel writers, however, do not seem to be exactly of this opinion. Their pat- 
terns of perfection, the heroines of their tales, are generally beauty personitied ; 
while their evil ones have some ugly marks set upon them to denote their dispo- 
sitions. But the poets, though they deal much in fiction, tell us considerable 
truth, and when not too far gone in the tender passion (they are alarmingly sub- 
ject to the disorder of love) can talk as wisely of beauty as any old philosopher 
of eighty whose pulse never told more than forty in a minute. Their opinion, 
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of the N. H. Historical Society and its recording secretary 
for several years. For many years he attended the sessions 
of the legislature as reporter or clerk. For the above facts 
I am indebted to his grandson, Prof. Bradbury L. Cilley, 
of Phillips Exeter Academy, who adds,—‘* The work he did 
in getting together genealogical memoranda has been the 
foundation of many tamily genealogies published since his 
death.” In one instance I am sure this is true, as the ‘“‘ Gen- 
ealogy of the Bartlett Family,” compiled by my father, the 
late Levi Bartlett, of Warner, owes its origin to the mate- 
rials, concerning the family in this country at least, gath- 
ered and arranged by his brother-in-law, Mr. Kelly. 

The ** keen sense of the ridiculous” which permeated his 
whole character was probably inherited from his maternal 
grandfather, the Rev. Abner Bayley, the first settled min- 
ister of Salem, N. H. It was said by one of his parish- 
oners, when inquired of by a stranger concerning his min- 
ister, ‘‘ Well, Parson Bayley is a good man and generous, 
and a good preacher, but he is hardly fit to be a minister, 
he is so full of fun.” How well I remember the keen but 
stingless irony of my uncle’s remarks, the humorous twinkle 
of his soft brown eyes, and the suppressed mirth that quiv- 
ered along his sensitive lips. And when, dropping the 
absorbing book, or staying his swift moving pen, he would 


therefore, upon the little importance of personal charms may safely be relied on 
as correct, unless, indeed, we have evidence to believe that it originates in their 
own personal disappointment, when it is entitled to about the same weight with 
the opinion of the fox upon certain grapes which were hung too high for his 
reach. But, independently of the novelists and poets, we have further evidence 
of the futility of beauty in the frequent declarations which we hear from old 
ladies (who would intimate, doubtless, that they have shed their coats like the 
snake), that it is only “ skin deep,’ and soon passes away. Now, taking all that 
has been said upon this subject into serious consideration, | am inclined to be- 
lieve that beauty is not the dest, although it may be the prettiest, thing in the 
world; and that those who possess it have no right to look down with contempt 
upon a person whose nose is too low, or whose forehead is too high. But, add- 
ing my own observations to the speculations of others, I am led to another con- 
clusion, still more unfavorable to the beautiful than that which would deprive 
them of their customary contempt for their neighbors. Beauty is not only 
ephemeral, but extremely dangerous to the possessor. Nature is an impartial 
workman, and bestows its good things with an even hand among its creatures. 
When the outside, therefore, is polished with peculiar care, the inside work is 
generally deficient. Like the French watchmakers who ornament to excess the 
face of a worthless watch, while their better time-pieces are as plain as their 
neighbors. For the future, I think that I will conSider it as certain as any of 
the maxims of Lavater that a pretty face is the index of a weak mind; and in 
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give utterance to some sentence of epigrammatic wit, or 
dash off, on the spur of the moment, some amusing stanza 
befitting the occasion, which would send a peal of laughter 
through the house, I thought him the best and brightest 
man in the world. 

His “rhyming propensity,” as he was wont to call it, 
came, perhaps, from his father’s side of the house, and 
though most of his writings in that direction were hastily 
penned in commemoration of family festivals or events, and 
never appeared outside of the home circle, and might be 
called “Songs of the Affections,” or of “the Fireside,” 
others were published without signature; and I should be 
glad now to recall one in particular, a brilliant play upon 
the names of the members of the legislature, which ap- 


so considering it I apprehend it possible once in a hundred times I may err, but 
ninety and nine times | shall judge correctly. 

seauty is a sort of luxury of which every scoundrel as well as the honest man 
wishes to taste, and in this crooked and perverse world the arts of the unprin- 
cipled generally triumph over the straightforward course of the virtuous, and of 
consequence Miss Beauty generally falls a prey to the villain. A thousand wild 
flowers of delicious fragrance and unrivalled hue are cropped, rifled, and thrown 
away where one is transplanted to the garden of taste and cherished with care. 

You must have observed how much men are apt to glory in their shame, and 
boast of the mischiefs they have done. How proudly does the conquering war- 
rior blazon his triumphs, tell of the fields he has laid waste, the cities he has 
destroyed, and the thousands he has slain. Human nature is the same in all 
ranks of life. The epicure, with equal pleasure, boasts of the dainties on which 
he has feasted, the good things he has devoured, and so does the debauchee. 
Yes, and that beauty which was once the pride of its possessor, and the admira- 
tion of every eye, sacrificed at the unhallowed shrine of lawless passion, becomes 
at last the pity of the compassionate heart, and 

“A fixed figure for the hand of Scorn 
To point its slow, t ving finger at.” 





These disconnected observations owe their origin to a late notification at our 
church door that one of the loveliest girls “that e’er the sun shone bright on” 
intends to marry as vile a scoundrel as ever cheated the gallows. Rachel was 

“A lovely low-born lass 
As ever ran on the green sward, 
For beauty was her own.”’ 
“ The faultless form 
Shaped by the hand of harmony; the cheek 
When the live crimson through the native white 
Soft shooting o’er the face, diffused its bloom 
And every nameless grace. The parted lip, 
Like the red rosebud moist with morning dew, 
Breathing delight.” 


But to drop poetry, and tell my story in plain prose. She was a beauty, and 
none could see without admiring her. But she was of humble birth, and had 
not the advantage of a proper education. In that dangerous season “ when con- 
tagious blastments are most imminent,” she received the addresses of an honest 
fellow of her own standing in society, and might have been happy in his affec- 
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peared in the Concord and other newspapers forty years 
ago, and created at the time quite a sensation. 

In person, Mr. Kelly was tall, erect, and of imposing 
figure. His grand head, with its expressive face, well car- 
ried above broad, manly shoulders, was one to be noticed 
in a crowd, though he was, from taste and principle, one 
of the most modest and unobtrusive of men. 

He died in 1860, and though an attack of apoplexy, a 
year or two previous, had dimmed somewhat his intellectual 
fire, it had not quenched the sweetness and sanctity of the 
deathless spirit. The patient waiting, the unfailing hope 
and belief in the better home beyond the grave, trans- 
figured his whole countenance, and gave to it a look of 
youthful fairness and content second only to that of the 
little grandchild that prattled at his knee. 

Of his five children, Lavinia, the eldest, and one who, 
perhaps, most resembled her father, has gone to meet him 
on the further shore. To those who knew her as Mrs. 
Joseph L. Cilley, of Exeter, I need not say that her charm- 
ing face was the index of a spirit more generous and bright 
and pure than is often found enshrined in ‘‘ one of mortal 
mould.” Her friends still speak with unabated regret of 
their irreparable loss. John P. P. Kelly, his only son, is 
still in active business, and when cerirnang © his seventieth 





tion had not her charms attracted the attention of others, who found her a “ fair 
and blushing flower, its beauty and its fragrance bathed in dews of heaven,” and 
whose only aim was to “ waste its sweetness,” to blast its beauty, to bow down 
its faded and sickly head, and at last to fling it “like a loathsome weed away.” 
Artless and sincere herself, she doubted not the professions of others, nor once 
suspected that ruin could approach her in the guise of love. Pleased with the 
more courtly manners of others who addressed her, she alienated the afiec- 
tions of her first lover, and he left her. Others succeeded him with less honest 
intentions, who flattered awhile and forsook her; and ungrateful and unmanly 
(as might always be expected from a man who would allure to vice) the vipers 
who had basked in the sunshine of her smiles abused her whom they had for- 
saken, destroyed her reputation, and poisoned her peace. Still she was lovely, 
but of tarnished fame. The breath of slander more than the voice of truth had 
blasted her, but the effect was the same. She sank from that standing to which 
her beauty and her self-acquired education had entitled her, was neglected by 
those who in the days of her unsullied fame would have cherished and admired 
her, and is now about giving that hand “which a king might kiss and tremble 
kissing,” to a wretch as unworthy of her as she is of Eden. 

And now, having dr¢ »pped poetry, worn out prose, and run such a rig in the 
above hotch-potch that’s neither one nor the cther,and, moreover, having spoilt 
my pen and finished my paper, nothing remains for me at present but to tender 
you my best wishes for your happiness, and the assurances of my constant 
affection. Yours, J. KELLY. 
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birthday, a year ago, was spoken of as ‘‘the oldest mer- 
chant in Exeter.” Susan, the second daughter, married 
Capt. Charles Emery, of Dorchester, lately deceased. 
Caroline E., author of several popular Sunday school 
books, married Rev. William Davis, and resides in Chelsea, 
Mass., where also her sister, Miss Charlotte Kelly, has 
her home. 


Warner, April 30, 1891. 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE OF AGRI- 
CULTURE AND THE MECHANIC ARTS. 


BY PROF. C. H. PETTEE. 


The State College was established by the legislature in 
1866, on the basis of the Congressional Land Grant Act of 
Congress of July, 1862, and was located at Hanover in con- 
nection with Dartmouth College. It is an interesting fact, 
and attests the broad and advanced views of the common 
people of the state, that before the passage of the act afore- 
said two farmers, Culver of Lyme and Thompson of Dur- 
ham, had already made provision by will for the advance- 
ment of agricultural education. These wills, modified later, 
have since resulted in the building of Culver Hall at Han- 
over and the more recent benefaction at Durham. The act 
of 1862 gave to New Hampshire $80,000, the income from 
which has been the mainstay of the college until within a 
few vears. 

We have no time to dwell on the past, but there is in the 
history of the institution an intensely interesting story of 
struggle with poverty and adverse criticism and of experi- 
ments to adapt the new education to the wants of the 
people. In the early days, President Smith of Dartmouth 
labored, in season and out, to place the college on a sub- 
stantial foundation. Later, for long years, Judge Nesmith 
kept a steady hand at the helm, and, refusing all remun- 
eration for his own services, looked after the expenditure 
of every dollar of its funds until he saw a debt of over 
$10,000 wiped out, and the college, through the renewed 
munificence of the National government, enter upon an era 
of prosperity and usefulness. The people of New Hamp- 
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shire can never afford to forget such faithful and efficient 
service, and it would be an appropriate and fitting tribute 
to the memory of Judge Nesmith to cut in stone, over the 
entrance to the proposed main building at Durham, the 
name of ** Nesmith Hall,”"—the building itself the gift of 
the state; the name that of a noble son who labored unself- 
ishly for her interests. 

As early as 1876, notwithstanding poverty, the policy of 
experiment work in agriculture was systematically entered 
upon. Jeremiah W. Sanborn, now president of the Utah 
State College, was elected farm superintendent. For six 
years he labored zealously with small means, until his work 
attracted wide-spread attention abroad, and he was called 
from us to a larger field. 

In the last year of Prof. Sanborn’s stay, 1881-82, with 
his earnest cooperation, the writer organized a short win- 
ter course in agriculture, which awakened much interest 
and promised well for the future. When Prof. Sanborn 
left, circumstances compelled the abandonment of the pro- 
ject, though similar work has since been carried on in the 
form of Institutes. After a short interregnum George H. 
Whitcher, a graduate of the college, who had become inter- 
ested in agricultural experiment work under Prof. Sanborn, 
was elected farm superintendent, and later he became Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture. His zeal, ability and success were so 
marked that when, in 1887, the Hatch Experiment Station 
Bill was passed by Congress, Prof. Whitcher was naturally 
selected as the head of the New Hampshire station, and he 
still remains its director. The Hatch bill provides $15,000 
per year for each state, to be wholly devoted to experiment 
work in agriculture. The advent of the station marked a 
long step forward in the work of the college. It secured in 
agriculture, chemistry and allied branches the services of 
trained specialists, a part of whose time could be devoted 
to teaching, provided a proportional part of their salaries was 
paid from the teaching funds of the college. 

It would require a separate article to treat of the work of 
the Experiment Station. By common consent, it has been 
successful from the start, and has paid and is paying back 
to our farmers many times its cost in practical results. 

A little earlier, in 1886, the college secured the detail 
for two years of Thomas W. Kincaid, assistant engineer 
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U.S. Navy, and under his direction a small work-shop was 
erected, and a regular mechanical engineering course estab- 
lished. 

Within ten years public feeling toward the Land Grant 
Colleges has been almost revolutionized. This is attested 
by increased attendance, increased state appropriations, 
and large benefactions. Congress, recognizing the drift 
of public sentiment, provided, by act of August, 1890, 
liberally for each state. This bounty began with $15,000 
in 1890, and is to be increased $1,000 each year for ten 
years, after which time it will remain at $25,000 per year. 
None of this money can be used for building. 

In January, 1890, there died in Durham, N. H., at a ripe 
old age, a man whose life had been given to the saving of 
money for the endowment of industrial education in his 
native town and state. Benjamin Thompson left an estate 
valued at about $400,000. This the state is to hold intact 
till 1910, and compound at four per cent. each year. After 
that time the whole amount, which will be over $800,000, 
may be used for all college purposes except building and 
repairs. Asa condition of the gift, the state must provide 
$3,000 per year for twenty years, compounded at four per 
cent., as a building fund. The legislature of 1891 accepted 
the conditions of the Thompson will, and voted to appro- 
priate at once $100,000 for buildings, in order that the exist- 
ing college might be moved to the new site at an early date. 

It appears to be very fortunate for the state that at this 
juncture the affairs of the institution were in experienced 
hands. The Board of Trustees is essentially a farmers’ 
board. About the only serious cause for complaint in its 
make-up is, that it does not contain a single representative 
of the mechanical pursuits. This is evidently wrong, as 
these equally with agriculture are to be fostered. 

Upon the decision to remove the college, the wise method 
was adopted of studying other institutions and improving 
upon their work when possible. Surveys of the Thompson 
farm and adjoining region were early made by the students 
of the college, under the supervision of the professor of civil 
engineering. Then a landscape architect of established 
reputation was employed to lay out the grounds and assist 
in locating buildings. After this, four architects were in- 
vited to prepare plans for a main building and a science 
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building. The plans of Dow & Randlett, of Concord, N. H., 
were approved, and it is expected that contractors will be 
prepared to push work upon these buildings and a shop as 
soon as spring opens. It was evident from the start that 
the first building needed at Durham would be a barn, as 
farm operations must commence at once. This matter, as 
well as the building of an Experiment Station building, was 
placed in the hands of the Board of Control. The station 
building will be built in the spring, and a large barn is 
already up and covered in, and will be completed the present 
winter. Without doubt it will be the delight of every prac- 
tical farmer in the state. It is so arranged that its four 
floors, including basement, are entered by practically level 
drives, and the interior arrangements will be equally conven- 
ient. It was early recognized that water, under pressure, 
Was a necessity to the college. Preliminary surveys were 


made with reference to various projects. A leading hy- 
draulic engineer was then consulted, and the plan he rec- 
ommended adopted. About forty acres of land have been 


secured, including a storage basin of some thirteen acres, 
from which the water will flow by gravity to the shop, there 
to be pumped by water or steam power to a high tank. 
This supply will be ample, and can in time be extended to 
supply the whole town. 

Opposite the site of the proposed main building are a 
number of small, unsightly structures. At some trouble 
and expense the college has secured these, and at an early 
day they will be removed and the area changed into a resi- 
dence section. 

Plans are nearly perfected for a central heating station, 
from which steam will be conveyed by underground con- 
duits to the various buildings for both power and heating. 
Ventilation will also be thoroughly provided for. In these 
matters leading authorities have been consulted, to avoid all 
possibility of mistake. It will thus be seen that much 
thought and time has been given to the subject of removal, 
and that steady progress has been made. 

It has been fully realized that the proper founding of 
a college such as this is to become requires a broad and 
liberal policy. The essentials must be amply and wisely pro- 
vided, that future growth may not unnecessarily be cramped. 
At a trustee meeting in April last, after careful consid- 
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eration, it was decided to be inexpedient to fill the office of 
president of the college with a resident and permanent 
incumbent until the severance of relations with Dartmouth 
College and removal to Durham; that then a man of high 
executive ability as well as scholarly attainments should 
be secured, who would be the head of the institution and its 
active chief executive officer. 

The proper expenditure of the funds of the college de- 
mands not only wisdom and fidelity on the = of trustees 
and Faculty, but also a proper appreciation by the public of 
the purposes of the grants and the plans for dat prose the 
ends sought. A concise statement of these purposes and 
plans is, therefore, in order. The act of Congress, by virtue 
of which the college was established, provides that its ‘“lead- 
ing object shall be, without excluding other scientific and 
classical studies, and including military tactics, to teach 
such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, . . . in order to promote the liberal 
and practical education of the industrial classes in the sev- 
eral pursuits and professions of life.” 

It is thus evident that its object is neither to ape nor to 
supplant the classical college, but to supplement its work. 

The general catalogue of Dartmouth College shows that 
only four per cent. of its graduates, for the ten years ending 
in 1885, are e ngaged in those pursuits Ww hich require a 
special technical training, and only two per cent. in agri- 
culture. Doubtless a somewhat similar ratio will be found 
in other classical institutions. The state college must then 
supply this training. 

Its purpose is not to take a secondary position, but to 
attract to itself, first, those who have the maturity, natural 
ability and inclination to prepare for some special industrial 
pursuit connected with the material development of the 
country ; second, those whose natural inclinations, though 
not fixed or specialized, are of a scientific turn. 

To properly educate such requires a far more expensive 
plant, in the way of shops and laboratories, than is needed 
for classical work, while instruction must be of the highest 
grade. On the part of students there can be no boys’ play. 

teady, persistent and careful labor is essential to progress 
in manual training and scientific studies ; and the steadying 
influence of special preparation for a life work should be as 
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marked here as in the so-called professional school. In 
short, the leading object is to make farmers, chemists, engi- 
neers, etc. To insure such results the student must have a 
thorough preparation for college. Hence, the necessity of 
cordial relations with the high schools and academies. New 
Hampshire is rich in these, and they should be encouraged 
in laying a broad foundation upon which the college may 
successfully build. 

To promote these ends the college already has in suc- 
cessful operation courses in agriculture, in chemistry, in 
mechanical engineering and in electrical engineering. 
Doubtless others will be added in the near future, and in 
addition it is expected that opportunity will be given tor 
many who are not applicants for a degree to obtain much 
useful information in special lines by means of short, prac- 
tical courses. 

Women are now admitted, and a complete course has 
been arranged for their benefit. 

The degree of Bachelor of Science is conferred upon 
those who complete the entire course and pass the final 
examination. 

For the present, tuition is $30 per year, although schol- 
arships practically give free tuition to New Hampshire 
students. The trustees have arranged the scholarships as 
follows: There are thirty Conant scholarships, each paying 
$40, and tuition, $30; total, $70. These are to be assigned 
under the following conditions: Ist, they are to be given to 
young men taking an agricultural course; 2d, each town 
in Cheshire county is entitled to one scholarship, and Jaffrey 
is entitled to two; 3d, scholarships not taken by students 
from Cheshire county, and those in excess of the number of 
towns are to be assigned to agricultural students, at the dis- 
cretion of the Faculty. 

There are twenty-four Senatorial scholarships—one for 
sach senatorial district. Each scholarship is to pay $20, 
and tuition, $30; total, $50. Senatorial scholarships not 
filled can be assigned to students from other localities, at 
the discretion of the Faculty. They are open to students 
in all courses. 

Janitorships, monitorships, work upon the farm, etc., fur- 
nish additional assistance in certain cases; but no student 
should be encouraged to enter college entirely without 
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resources. Itis simply intended to state that the student 
who uses proper economy may secure the highest educa- 
tional advantages at a comparatively small expense. 

If the plans ‘outlined above, with chi inges suggested by 
experience, are Carried out, it will be difficult to foretell the 
immense future benefit to the state. We desire New Hamp- 
shire to become from end to end a busy hive of enlightened 
workers in agriculture and the various mechanical pursuits. 
To accomplish this our talented young men and women 
must be thoroughly trained in the most advanced methods 
and processes, that they may become leaders and examples, 
the leaven to leaven the whole lump. It is high time, then, 
for such to be looking well ahead, in preparation for the 
courses of study that are opening to them. At this juncture 
those who are carrying the burden of the work in properly 
founding the new college are entitled to the cordial support 
and helpful suggestions of all classes of the community, in 
order that the highest success may be early secured. 


Hanover, Dec. 15, 1891. 


MARTHA DANA SHEPARD. 
BY MARION HOWARD. 


It seems almost as useless as sending ‘* coals to New- 
castle” to say anything to New Hampshire readers about 
this gifted pianist, this hearty, wholesome, big-hearted 
woman and artist, Martha Dana Shepard. Yet it is fitting 
that at least an outline sketch of her successful career 
should appear in the pages of THE GRANITE MONTHLY. 

The Granite State never sent forth a daughter more 
worthy the love, respect and confidence bestowed upon her 
than this good woman, wife, and mother. Martha Dana 
was born in New Hampton, July 2, 1842, and was reared in 
a strictly musical and refined atmosphere. Her father, Dr. 
John A. Dana, was a well known singer and violinist, and a 
practicing physician of the old school. He was passionately 
fond of music, flowers, and everything that tends to elevate 
and improve the mind, while her mother was a musician of 
more than ordinary ability. 
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Martha Dana rightfully inherits her rare gifts. Her 
musical education was begun at home, under the careful 
guidance of her mother, when she was but five years old. 
Piano playing seemed to be her forte, and for a few years 
her practice was faithfully kept up in the home circle. 
During this time she frequently accompanied her parents 
to the choral societies, festivals and concerts at Plymouth 
and elsewhere. At eleven years of age she was sent to 
Boston to receive instruction under Mr. B. F.. Leavens, 
who took a great interest in the child because of her re- 
markable talent. 

Mr. Leavens had heard her play ** Home, Sweet Home” 
a short time previously, at a small musical convention con- 
ducted by Lowell Mason, in which she acted as her father’s 
accompanist. She remained in Boston during the winter 
months, but passed her summers at her home, in order to 
pursue her school studies at the New Hampton Institute, 
which famous school had for its founder the Rev. Simeon 
Dana, a grandfather of Martha Dana. 

All this time she kept up a constant practice, spending 
several months of the year in Boston, under the careful 
guidance of Leavens, Kellar, and, later, B. J. Lang. 

She began to teach music when in her teens, at the New 
Hampton Institute, and had many private pupils, besides 
playing here and there all over the state. At the age of 
twenty she took an unexpectedly prominent part in the first 
musical convention in Concord, when a member of the 
chorus. Mr. J. H. Morey, the well known organist, re- 
quested her assistance as accompanist, knowing her ability 
to read music readily. She consented, and played for the 
first time ‘* Thanks be to God,” from *‘ Elijah.” As a thou- 
sand persons took part in this festival, it was to the credit 
of this young artist that she came out with flying colors. 
Her services were given many times gratuitously, and she 
was occasionally presented with cherished gifts. She relates 
how at one time, when Carl Zerrahn presented her with a 
bracelet, on behalf of the chorus, she went towards the 
footlights, bowing her thanks, when D. M. Babcock, with 
his deepest tone, shouted from a box, ‘* Speech!” Poor, 
trembling Martha made it, but to this day she cannot recall 
a word she uttered. 

Martha Dana was married when twenty-one years of age 
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to Allan B. Shepard of Holderness, and a most fitting and 
happy marriage it has proved. The domestic side of Mrs. 
Shepard’s nature has had full scope in the home-making, in 
the affection of her husband and two sons, now grown to 
manhoed. 

Her home is her heaven, and in consequence of this fact 
Mrs. Shepard’s fame is confined to this country, and not so 
widely known as might otherwise have been the case ; as, 
with all her love for her art, music is secondary and the 
home is first in her heart. It has never been neglected, 
and never will be. 

In spite of her domestic duties, Mrs. Shepard has found 
time to make and successfully fill hundreds of engagements 
from Maine to the far West. Her name is known to every 
reputable musician at least within New England’s borders. 
She has no superior, and perhaps no equal, as an accom- 
panist. She is simply invaluable at a musical festival or 
convention, and as a soloist it is a positive pleasure to listen 
to her. She is literally filled to the brim with music and 
good nature. 

For twenty-five years in succession Mrs. Shepard has 
played at Littleton and in many other towns and cities at 
their annual musical festivals, under Carl Zerrahn, of whom 
she speaks in the kindest terms as one of her best friends. 
Her services are in demand continually in New York state, 
Pennsylvania, and all over New England. 

It has been a source of wonderment to her many friends 
how she manages to find strength to do everything and 
neglect nothing; to always appear the same cheery, happy 
Martha. One secret of it lies in her perfect health, which 
she cultivated when a girl in romping over the hills, inhal- 
ing the pure air and keeping herself strong and vigorous 
for future duties. Another remarkable and very commend- 
able thing about this artist is, that she never failed to keep 
an engagement, except in one instance, when her husband’s 
illness demanded her care. 

Mrs. Shepard came to Boston to reside in 1880. Her 
comfortable home in the Dorchester district is a synonym 
for hospitality, cheerfulness and comfort. She is justly 
proud of her two tall sons, John Dana and Frank Edward, 
one of whom fills a fine position in the Commonwealth 
Bank, while the other, a graduate of the School of Technol- 
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ogy as a mechanical engineer, is located in Denver, Col- 
orado, doing a good business. Both sons are decidedly 
musical, and lend their voices to leading churches and 
musicales. One is a member of the Apollo Club of Boston. 

Mrs. Shepard has engagements booked for nearly every 
night during the coming season, from Vermont to Pennsyl- 
vania, in festival work. She also finds time to appear at 
afternoon receptions, and was heard to advantage recently 
at the literary afternoon of the N. E. Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation at the Parker House, where she accompanied Mr. 
Arthur E. Thayer, the singer and composer. 

Dudley Buck once said to Mrs. Shepard, “‘ The times of 
wonders have ceased. We are not surprised nowadays at 
any grand performance we may hear. If 1 should tell you 
that you played better than any one else, you might ques- 
tion my sincerity. But the time of common sense is as rare 
as ever, and you have that gift.” 


Boston, December, 1891. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 


HON. JOSIAH MINOT. 


Hon. Josiah Minot died at his home in Concord on Mon- 
day, December 14, 1891, after an illness of several years. 

He was the son of the Hon. James and Sally (Wilson) 
Minot, born at Bristol, September 17, 1819. He graduated 
from Dartmouth College in the class of 1837, read law with 
Hon. John James Gilchrist of Charlestown, and Hon. Sam- 
uel Bell of Chester; went into practice at Bristol in 1840; 
removed thence to Concord; became a judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas in September, 1852; resigned in March, 
1855, when he was appointed Commissioner of Pensions by 
President Pierce, with whom he had been for some years 
previously associated as partner in the law business in Con- 
cord. Hesubsequently became interested in railroad affairs, 
and almost to the time of his death was prominently identi- 
fied with the management of the central system of the state. 
He was for many years director and treasurer of the North- 
ern Railroad, and afterwards president and managing director 
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of the Concord Railroad. He was one of the organizers of 
the Mechanicks (state) Bank, and held the office of pres- 
ident when state banks were abolished by law. With 
his brother, Charles, he organized the banking house of 
Minot & Co., and when the present Mechanicks National 
Bank was chartered, he was elected its president, and con- 
tinued to fill the office for several years. In early life he 
took an active part in politics, and was for a time chairman 
of the Democratic State Committee. 

On August 14, 1843, he married Abba Pickering, daugh- 
ter of Stephen Haines of Canterbury, who, with three chil- 
dren, survives him. 





HON. WARREN CLARK. 

Hon. Warren Clark died from apoplexy, in Concord, 
Nov. 21, 1891. 

He was a native of Hopkinton, a son of Jacob K. Clark, 
born March 29, 1837; was educated at Hopkinton Acad- 
emy and Norwich (Vt.) University, graduating from the 
latter in 1857, and taught mathematics and military tactics 
at Mt. Pleasant Institute, on the Hudson, and in Bloom- 
field (N. J.) Academy for two years. Returning to New 
Hampshire, he studied law with Foster & George and Fos- 
ter, George & Sanborn, of Concord; was admitted to the 
bar in 1862; practiced in Concord one year; removed to 
Henniker in 1863; returned to Concord in 1870, where he 
subsequently resided, and was a partner in law practice 
with the late Charles P. Sanborn until December, 1881. 

He was moderator and member of the school committee 
in Hopkinton; on the school committee in Henniker; judge 
of probate for Merrimack county from September, 1874, till 
July, 1876; a member of the Concord school committee for 
several years and at the time of his death, and superin- 
tendent of schools from 1881 to 1885; postmaster of Con- 
cord from March, 1888, to June 15, 1890. He was the 
Democratic candidate for councillor in the 2d district in 
1877 and 1878. 

In May, 1864, he married Miss Fannie S. Otis of Col- 
chester, Conn., who survives him, without children. 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


To the New Hampshire Public: 


The subscribers, one of whom was the founder and first editor 
and publisher of Tue GRANITE MonTHLY, have contracted with 
Mr. John N. McClintock, who has been proprietor of that mag- 
azine for many years past, to assume the management and publi- 
cation of the same for the coming year, with the probability of 
a permanent arrangement. 

During the past two years but one volume —the Thirteenth—has 
been issued, and that in irregular installments. With the fact or 
the causes of this delay we have nothing to do, and only refer to 
the subject to give assurance in the same connection that during 
the year to come the Fourteenth Volume will be issued in regular 
monthly numbers. By the terms of our agreement with the pro- 
prietor, all subscription arrearages are payable to us, as well as 
all new subscriptions, the former to be accounted for to him. 

All persons whose names stand upon the list turned over to 
us as regular subscribers, who are not credited with payment 
for the coming volume, will receive this number with this para- 
graph marked with blue pencil, and also with a bill enclosed, 
made out for the amount in arrears, if any, and a year’s advance 
subscription, which it is hoped they will promptly return to be 
receipted, accompanied with the amount indicated. If any mis- 
take has been made, attention should be called to the fact at once. 

All persons receiving a copy of this number, who are not now 
subscribers, are earnestly invited to become such, and to send 
their order for the subsequent numbers of Volume XIV, accom- 
panied by the subscription price—$1.50—addressed to ** Tue 

‘GRANITE Montuty,” Concord, N. H. 

Believing that a publication devoted to New Hampshire His- 
tory, Biography, Literature, and State Progress ought to be 
fairly sustained by New Hampshire people at home and abroad, 
we shall endeavor to make THe Granite MontHty worthy a 
generous support. 


H. H. METCALF, 
A. H. ROBINSON. 
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